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And takes his flags and waves them to the mob, That shout below, all faces turn'd to where
Glows rubylike the far-up crimson globe, Fill'd with a finer air:
So, lifted high, the poet at his will
Lets the great world flit from him, seeing all,
Higher thro' secret splendours mounting still, Self-poised, nor fears to fall,
Hearing apart the echoes of his fame.
While I spoke thus, the seedsman, Memory, Sow'd my deep-furrowJd thought with many a name
Whose glory will not die.
From the letters of that time I gather that there was a strong current of depreciation of my father in certain literary quarters. However he kept up his courage, profited by friendly and unfriendly criticism, and in silence, obscurity, and solitude, perfected his art. " First the workman is known for his work, afterwards the work for the workman": but it is " only the concise and perfect work," he thought, " which will last *."
That the volume of 1832 was partially successful (three hundred copies having been sold) is obvious from the fact that Moxon was eager to publish more by him. Later an appreciative article by John Stuart Mill in the London Review (July 1835) was a great encouragement Friendly critics, like G. S. Venables, wrote that his poems had too much concentrated power and thought, were too imaginative and too largely imbued with the " innermost magic," easily to excite popular interest, or to be read at once by those whom he specially wished to influence. Kemble had said, " In Alfred's mind the materials of the greatest works are heaped in an abundance which is almost confusion." Notwithstanding all